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The Rape of Culture 


Mr. Sams: We are to discuss certain recent violent changes in our 
opular culture. During the last fifty years our civilization has developed 
laborate machines of popular culture—films, radio, television, reprint 
ublishing and the book clubs, specialized magazines, comic books, 
ublic libraries, phonographs. These are conspicuous phenomena of 
ur times. 

Rice, what do you think is the likely result of this elaboration of a great 
aachine of popular culture? 


Mk. Rice: You have given me my cue, Sams, by mentioning machines 
nd machinery of modern culture. We might, of course, start by trying 
90 make out of what modern culture consists; but I'think that it is 
etter, perhaps, to begin with the problem of its transmission without 
pecifying, for the moment, just what is transmitted. I call attention to 
he enormous and efficient means of communication and of cultural 
ransmission which we find everywhere around us. I suppose that the 
ypical example of American civilization is the party in the parlor, all 
(lent and all damned, listening to a radio broadcast, or the group in the 
avern where the juke box is playing. I walk into an airline waiting-room 
nd see six adults clustered around a television set, watching “The Lone 
‘anger” with rapt attention. These things cause me to ask whether the 
revailing note of our time in these matters is not the note of passivity— 
ll the little pitchers are waiting to be filled; everyone is hoping that 
omeone else will do something to him; and most of us either are en- 
aged in that pleasant occupation or are waiting for someone to do 
omething to or for us. 

Now, what does this mean? It seems to me, in terms of culture, that it 
aeans that there is a diminution in the individual activity of mind and 
pirit which we have traditionally connected with civilization and the 
ivilized man. We are discouraged from making these independent and 
riginal efforts. How are we discouraged? I suppose by the level of slick 
roficiency which we find in what is communicated to us, by the lack of 
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any necessity for putting out an effort of our own, by the easy characte 
of the literature, of the art, of the music, which is passed on to us through} 
the magazines, through popular lectures, through the programs which: 
come on the air to entertain and perhaps to instruct us. : 
We ask “Why should we make any effort?” We are stimulated with: 
out it. And so we do not make very much effort at all. 


Mr. McCuusxy: Your point, Rice, reminds me of the term “spectato 
itis.” That is a disease. And another term which I have heard is that wi 
are a “pillow” people. We are punched and punched, and we stay 
punched. And that is what these things do to us. 

Another feature of this, related to what you have said, is the acces: 
sibility of these things. They are everywhere; they are ubiquitous; they 
are universal. One goes to a restaurant, again, and there blares the juke 
box, and one has to listen. I am one of those persons who thinks tha 
some manufacturer is going to make himself famous and rich by puttin 
on blank records, so that one can buy silence and not have to listen 
Go into Grand Central Station in New York City, as I did a few weeks 
ago, and you have to listen to that stuff coming over the Grand Centr 
loudspeaker. 

The effect of universality and access is that the range of choice is cut 
down; and it is cut down probably because of the mass appeal. There ar 
a limited number of things to which the great masses will listen; there- 
fore, a person’s choices are quite restricted. 


Mr. Rice: Is it not true, too, that in a child-dominated society, wher 
there is an immense child audience, we get a good deal of our culture a 
a level which is suitable for children? 


Mr. McCuusxy: The statistics seem to support the fact that the great 
sphere, certainly of movies, tends to be that. I think that adults read 
comics. I do not know. I guess that you are right. 


Mr. Burke: This whole matter of machinery that you brought up, 
Sams, is the element which interests me, in the effect which it has upon 
our way of seeing, one might say, the quality of our experience. One 
bright wag once suggested that civilization began in this way: That A, 
wanted to strike B. Instead of doing it himself, he hired C to do it for; 
him. There is a quality of that sort, I believe, about civilization; things} 
are done indirectly. The more complex a civilization becomes, the greater| 
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the number of activities carried on by indirection. In our society we get, 
0 addition to that one element which makes it particularly acute, this 
jact of instruments, all of which introduce this element of indirection in 
every activity. 

| So, add that all up, and add up the kind of organizations which pro- 
(luce these instruments, and we get a great “jungle,” you might say, of 
joureaus and agencies variously interlocking. We get great institutional 
mastodons, which have their good qualities and their bad qualities. I am 
not taking the one way or another. I am just saying that that is a charac- 
Jeristic of our culture. 

+ But there is one notable way in which we do get things reversed as a 
fesult of that. Whereas one might say that in an ideal situation the ends 
indicate or give us a notion as to our choice of means. But, once we get 
pll these agencies developed, that situation becomes reversed, and the 
éneans dictate the choice of ends. How does that work out? The normal 
birder might be, let us say, that we have publishers to publish the good 
hooks which authors write. The reverse order becomes a demand for 
juthors to write the books which the publishers decide that they want to 
ublish. Or, again, the normal order, we want reviewers who are able 
io read intelligently even difficult books which are published. Reverse 
§rder (or should we say the “perverse order”?)—demand for books 
Wyhich the harried reviewers will be able to read. So that the organiza- 
ion to get things done leads in reverse into things done because of the 
irganization. We are caught, you might say, in the machinery of living. 


_ Mr. McCtusxy: It sounds like Burke is giving evidence to support the 
neory that we are leveling down our culture. I think that that is true. 
in a sense, however, I find, being a little interested in statistics, that there 
a lower end of the distribution curve. We may be elevating the culture 
r some. On the other hand, in a very real sense, by this bureaucratiza- 
jon and this mass appeal and the way that we are doing things, there 
ertainly is a uniformity. And it probably is a dead level, and it is a little 
Wong the line that Rice was saying a minute ago—conditioned in part 
ly the child-type audience. 


Mz. Rice: Is it not true, though, that there is some gain in the diffu- 
on of culture, in making it accessible to people everywhere? 


Mr. McCuusxy: Yes, exactly. On that point, again (if I can put on 
nother hat and talk to that point), it is that the diffusion of culture 
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probably has tended to obliterate regional and class lines. That is, one ia 
less likely to tell the difference any more between the rural and the city 
person. 


Mr. Burke: What do you think of this paradox which is a result o: 
that situation? As in one sense you might say that our culture has pros 
duced a new necessity for inattention—you might say that we live under 
the sign of the blinking traffic signal. And then in another respect you 
find a compensatory, excessive attention. I do not know whether this 14 
so or not, but I have heard it said that a Chinese ritual dancer, when hai 
came to America, had his first great case of stage fright, because he hac 
the whole audience bearing down on him in silence, watching every; 
thing that he did, whereas in China, when he carried on this perform: 
ance, the audience, which had brought in baskets of food, opened theng 
up and had a very good time all the while the performance was going on: 
So it seems that what we get in all these situations is an increased attens 
tion at one point and inattention at another. 


Mr. Sams: Then you would say that we could have two kinds og 
attention to literature. We might have a critical attention, on the one! 
hand, and a somnambulist yielding, on the other hand. It seems tha 
the effect of these mass media is to induce a mass hypnosis, a kind od 
yielding—the little pitchers waiting to be filled, as Rice says. | 

Do you feel, Rice, that the quality of the public and of the artists or the: 
quality of their taste has, in general, been degraded? : 


Mk. Rice: It is hard to make the generalization on a point of that sort# 
because the evidence is, as has been suggested, very mixed indeed. It isi 
true that inattention has diminished somewhat a capacity for concen# 
tration. I am very skeptical, for my own part, for example, about th 
wisdom of putting soft radio music in libraries so as to increase the 
activity of the student mind, though I understand that there are some 
academic libraries in the country which have actually done that. I once 
did meet, in person, a man who wanted cages of canaries in his reading: 
room, probably for the same purpose. 

It seems to me, though, that if we look on the bright side, we can se¢ 
that there has been a gain here and there. The prospect is not altogethe 
dark. The means of communication which we have been discussing have 
brought into the lives and the homes of most of us a kind of music whic 


was simply inaccessible to people in my youth. Today I can put seven 
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feenth-century music on the phonograph or I can listen, as I did this 
fiorning, to a concert of Bach chorals, broadcast from the Germanic 
y{useum at Harvard. That was impossible thirty, forty years ago. And I 
penture to say that, if we look at the tastes of the average college student, 
five will find that he is now much more intelligent about music and has 
much wider acquaintance with music than his predecessor did a gen- 
iration ago. 


) Mr. McCrusxy: I would like to add an observation which I made not 
jong ago. I have had occasion to visit high schools in the smaller com- 
faunities for various reasons. At times I have been very much impressed, 
#£ not depressed, with the kind of literature which we see on their shelves. 
iNow, with the publication of good and bad literature—but it does in- 
ilude good literature—in the Penguin series, the Mentor books, and a 
jumber of others, we frequently will see in the small community and 
Jhe small community high school a pretty formidable array of literature 
lin these rather bright, spectacular bindings; but certainly it is far ahead 
pf the dog-eared stuff of doubtful quality which used to be there. One 
jould go on, I think, and cite some other evidence that the picture is not 


Wholly bad. 


) Mr. Sams: As a psychologist, McClusky, what is your opinion of the 
omic books which our children seem to live on and, as you started to 
juggest a few minutes ago, which a great many grown people are not 
liverse to reading? 


Mr. McCuusxy: That should be the subject for another broadcast! 
But, since you bring it up, some people claim that it produces disturb- 
nees. In fact, some people flatly assert that it produces juvenile delin- 
uency. I am quite certain that some would probably agree with that. 
But I think that the consensus is that it may irritate, aggravate, precipi- 
ate, but that it probably does not actually produce. It may be the trigger 
Lo set off a condition which already exists, but I do not think that many 
people today will agree that we have definitive, conclusive evidence that 
comics literally create the things which some people attribute to them. 
hat is the present status of evidence in this instance, I believe. 


Mk. Sams: There is a curious confusion at that point. The comic books, 
hich I cannot prevent my children from bringing into the house, at 
first astonished me by their bestiality, brutality. Children preside over 
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thousands of different forms of violent death, for mean men always and 
for outlaws and redskins. My rationalization has been that our traditional If 
fairy stories had a good deal of the same kind of thing. Grimm’s Tales‘ 
are often brutal, and I find that my own children are more frightened! 
by the witch in Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs than by the death of : 
a thousand Indians. Would you assume that that is an effect of these old | 
stories or a result of the change of the manner of presentation of the old | 
stories to the very graphic manner of presentation in the new one? There : 
is a vicious tendency. 


Mr. Rice: Perhaps the point is one you have suggested—the point of © 
familiarity. Children are frightened by an unfamiliar witch. They are . 
not frightened by the death of the gangster, which they take as a part of 
the normal course of life. My comment on that point would be that we 
have projected this violence and brutality into adult literature and that 
everywhere we are faced with sensationalism which does not, it seems 
to me, give the reader any chance to put things in perspective but simply 
shocks and shocks some more. 


Mr. Burke: Might it be a matter of proportion which has to be taken | 
account of there? That is, we can point to great Elizabethan tragedies 
in which there is quite a great amount of brutality. But the point is: 
What proportion of the work is that? How much great poetry is that 
surrounded with? That makes a great deal of difference, and it has to do 
with the whole situation. 


Mr. Sams: Then we cannot condemn the brutality itself. We must 
condemn, if we condemn anything, the manner in which it is pre- 
sented. 

What are the implications of what we have said? Is there no evidence 
that the general effect of all this mass machine of culture has been de- 
finitive? Can we say that it is good? That it is bad? Are there implica- | 
tions that we simply do not know? Or can we make some reasonable — 


prognosis of the results in years to come of this elaboration of a machine 
culture? 


Mk. Rice: Certainly it seems to me that without drawing conclusions 
we can point to implications. There are a number which have interested 
me. In the first place, I see the media which we have been discussing 
turned to all sorts of purposes, including the purposes of education. I am 
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pmetimes a little distressed by the evidences I find of a falsely conceived 
jsual education, let us say, in our schools, as when I am told by my 
fughter that she has seen a “cops-and-robbers” picture in the algebra 
(Ass, presumably designed to show her something about how defalca- 
fons in banks are discovered and how criminals are caught but which, 
{ fact, seems to interest her chiefly because at one point somebody is 
popped” on the head, as she elegantly puts it. It is that kind of false 
japhasis which strikes me as being very dangerous; and it is easy to take 
jrather dim view of things. 

nthe problem, for instance, of centralized control is always with us. 
fis with us when we are talking about the diffusion of culture, just as 
fis with us when we are talking about political and economic affairs. 
Ye must be very careful, I suppose, that the controls do not fall into the 
finds of a monopoly which can be organized around political or around 
Sonomic interests and which give the small minority almost no 
yance—indeed, no chance at all. In the past, our cultures have been 
igulated and led to a not inconsiderable extent, I think, by minorities; 
iid, if these minorities are swallowed up, then, it seems to me, the out- 


ok is rather bad. 


iMr. Sams: Then we are committed, as you see it, to defend these 
fachines against control for the purposes of domination of a political 
nd. 

Mr. Rice: That is our problem everywhere, I take it. Machinery in 
elf is neither good nor bad; its control is what counts. 


§Mz. Burke: I would like to bring in one aspect of the social function of 
B: which I think we should get on record. That is this double element of 
#: as release and art as conditioning. We might say that this notion of 
: as release has its great classic expression in Aristotle’s Poetics—that 
the idea of tragedy as an emotional purge. And I imagine that com- 
y, the comedy which was lost, would deal with the purge of laughter, 
tragedy was the purge through tears. Then the other aspect is this 
sect of conditioning. I think that the classic reference for this is in 
tato’s Republic, where he has this old notion of the ideal art for an ideal 
te which moves, in turn, into the whole idea of coordination. The 
jint is that we really do get an art there as an establishing of norms. 
actually has a terrific effect, whether it is good, bad, or indifferent art, 
jestablishing this notion of what is good, what is bad, what is an ideal 
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act, what is a villainous act, and so on. So that people are conditioned by 
that. I think that it has a tremendous effect on our culture. 


Mr. McCuusxy: I am not a literary critic, but I like the idea that life 
may now be following literature. It rather appeals to me in a sense asi 
being fairly soundly descriptive of what may be happening. The period: 
in which we live now is quite confusing. Probably what you say does go 
on. People do look at these various forms of expression, and they ares 
pretty groping as to what is the right way. They see it exemplified there 
and the very fact that it is exemplified tends to crystallize or clarify it} 
or codify it, so to speak. I think that that is a good point there. 


Mr. Burke: What do you think, McClusky, about the way in which: 
those two elements could possibly work together? That is, you might say; 
that the releasing is a loosing, that the conditioning is a binding, andi 
that the two are not necessarily at odds, whereas you might think so. 
That is, the ways of releasing tensions can build up those very modes of: 
thinking which will again require the release of those same tensions.4 
I think that that is what is really going on. 


Mr. McCuusxy: Yes, I think that that is quite true. 


Mr. Sams: Is there not some conflict at this point between the idea of as 
high criticism of the function of very serious literature, on the one hand. 
and this phenomenon, this simple fact, which we have before us, of a tre-1 
mendous mass machine which, as McClusky pointed out, seeks a lows 
level? It is child-dominated. It undertakes to find a median in the com-4 
munity (which the Hollywood people tell us is about the intelligence of 
a twelve-year-old child) and to feed the literature to that. Can that litera+ 
ture possibly have these functions which you have described, Burke?! 


Mr. Burke: I do not see how it can help having a tremendously forma 
tive function in this fact that it really does establish these norms, and the 
norms therefore do affect conduct in one way or another. It helps tat 
establish them. 


Mr. Rice: And it is important to remember that we are all in this 
together; that we are faced with an avalanche of forces which it is dif 
ficult for the individual to combat. That seems to me to suggest that we 
must find some help in organization, no matter how little we should like! 
to resort to that means. It seems to me that we have to protest, we have ta 
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aise our voices, we have to be aggressive when we are dealing with these 
things; it seems to me that the silent treatment will not work. 


# Mr. McCuusxy: I think that we are coming up now a little bit more 
hopefully, and I should like to add to that this point: I do not think that 
we have evidence to prove that what we now purvey or send out through 
Sthese media necessarily corresponds to the tastes of the people who 
fare there to receive them. There may be much more gold in these hills— 
jin the hills of the taste of people—if there were some way to tap that. 
We ought also to create in our culture, at the same time, a determination 
Jand a skill to make profitable and. skilful and effective and cultural use 
jof these media in the better sense of the term. I think that it can be done. 


1 Mar. Sams: That is a most hopeful observation. If, as a matter of fact, 
athe art which the people in the United States get is not the art which they 
fwant—that is, the popular art, like the daily radio—then there definitely 
imust be some place to which we can look for a correction of whatever 
jleveling is taking place. 

| Mr. McC usxy: Is there not some evidence that that is taking place? 
j Is there not some evidence that people are just getting fed up with some 
Jof this? It is getting so bad that even my youngster, ten years of age, 
ican anticipate the outcome of a movie in the first ten minutes. 


Mr. Rice: It seems to me that here is a point to say something about 
fhumane education. All of us belong to universities, and all of us believe, 
{I suppose, that the tradition in the universities has been to encourage the 
lind of intellectual or moral self-reliance which makes resistance to these 
tlarge, impersonal forces effective. It seems to me that we can, without 
overemphasizing the place which universities play, even in the school 
‘system of our country, insist, and insist again, that the universities stand 
for what I have called a self-reliance. 


Mr. Sams: And the universities would certainly be a point of appeal. 
) Though they are, like the other items in our machine culture, great 
bureaucracies in themselves, they do have their humane elements strong- 
ly emphasized. What particular contributions do you think might be 
made through the mechanical media themselves? 


/ Mr. McCrusxy: I would like to stress this and state it somewhat 
emphatically and dogmatically. To me the answer to this question is not 
-an impossible answer. That is, the answer is not in the category of beyond 
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the realm of possibility. I would like to say that if we would apply the 
same degree of inventiveness and determination and persistence and 
resources and talent and time to the solution of the problem that we do 
now in making soap operas and little jingles to advertise tooth paste; if 
we would put the same amount of ingenuity in this field, or let us say the 
same amount even in cancer research (and I am for that), I think that. 
we would get far. We have just barely, just barely started, frankly. 


Mr. Rice: It seems to me, too, that the one hundred and five educa- 
tional radio stations in this country give us a good chance to go to work. 
It seems to me that what we are doing here today, in its small way, may 
be of some use. 


Mr. Burke: Could I propose one modest addition to these plans? 
We were speaking of inventions. I want an inventor to invent a device 
whereby if one does not like a program, one does not just turn off the 
radio, as we do now, but that there is a way whereby one can turn it off 
aggressively. One can turn it off in such a way that the operation travels 
right back to the studio and pops up before the microphone like a jack- 
in-the-box. Then I will never need feel frustrated again. 


Mr. Sams: Then our machine culture has a tendency to level the 
tastes of the populace to provide a kind of “gruel” in the place of what 
we took once to have been the great literature of the world. 

There is hope, we take it, in the fact that we, a few of the citizens of | 
this public, object to its leveling and find hope for its improvement. 


IDEAS HAVE CONSEQUENCES* 
By RICHARD M. WEAVER 


|. A GREAT point is sometimes made of the fact that modern man no 
pnger sees above his head a revolving dome with fixed stars and glimpses 
If the primum mobile. True enough, but he sees something similar 
When he looks at his daily newspaper. He sees the events of the day re- 
jacted through a medium which colors them as effectively as the cosmol- 
jzy of the medieval scientist determined his view of the starry heavens. 
he newspaper is a man-made cosmos of the world of events around us at 
je time. For the average reader it is a construct with a set of significances 
which he no more thinks of examining than did his pious forebear of the 
hirteenth century—whom he pities for sitting in medieval darkness— 
ink of questioning the cosmology. This modern man, too, lives under 
dome, whose theoretical aspect has been made to harmonize with a 
iaterialistic conception of the world. And he employs its conjunctions 
jid oppositions to explain the occurrences of his time with all the con- 
dence of the now supplanted disciple of astrology.... 

No one is prepared to understand the influence of journalism on the 
fablic mind until he appreciates the fact that the newspaper is a spawn 
the machine. A mechanism itself, it has ever been closely linked with 
-e kind of exploitation, financial and political, which accompanies indus- 
lialism. The press is the great scribe, possessed of that preponderance of 
Jeans which technology always provides. The ease with which it multi- 
ties stereotypes makes it the ideal servant of progress. It thrives on an 
idlessness of dissemination. Its progeny, like the frogs of Egypt, come 
9 into our very kneading troughs. But, just because the mechanical vic- 
)ry of the press is so complete, we are likely to ignore the conditions on 
hich its work proceeds. 

1 serve notice, therefore, that we here approach a question of blas- 
yemous nature, a question whose mere asking disturbs the deepest com- 
acency of the age. And that is: Has the art of writing proved an un- 
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mixed blessing? The thought challenges so many assumptions that to | 
consider it requires almost a fresh orientation in philosophy; but we must 
recall that it occurred to Plato, who answered the question in the negative. 
With him it concerned the issue of whether philosophy should be written _ 
down, and his conclusion was that philosophy exists best in discourse be- 
tween persons, the truth leaping up between them “like a flame.” 

In explanation of this important point he makes Socrates relate a myth 
about the Egyptian god Theuth, a mighty inventor, who carried his 
inventions before King Thamus, desiring that they be made available to 
the people. Some of the inventions the King praised; but he stood firmly — 
against that of writing, declaring that it could be only a means of propa- 
gating false knowledge and an encouragement to forgetfulness. Socrates - 
adds the view that anyone who leaves writing behind on the supposition 
that it will be “intelligible or certain” or who believes that writing is bet- 
ter than knowledge present to the mind is badly mistaken. 

Now Plato was disturbed by written discourse because it has “no ret- 
icences or proprieties toward different classes of persons” and because, if 
an individual goes to it with a question in his mind, it “always gives one 
unvarying answer.”... 

In any case, for Plato, truth was a living thing, never wholly captured 
by men even in animated discourse and in its purest form, certainly, never 
brought to paper. In our day it would seem that a contrary presumption 
has grown up. The more firmly an utterance is stereotyped, the more 
likely it is to win credit. It is assumed that engines as expensive and as 
powerful as the modern printing press will naturally be placed in the 
hands of men of knowledge. Faith in the printed word has raised journal- - 
ists to the rank of oracles; yet could there be a better description of them_ 
than these lines from the Phaedrus: “They will appear to be omniscient : 
and will generally know nothing; they will be tiresome, having the repu- - 
tation of knowledge without the reality”? ... 

How, in the light of these facts, can one hesitate to conclude that we : 
would live in greater peace and enjoy sounder moral health if the institu- 
tion of the newspaper were abolished entirely? Jefferson observed at one 
time that it would be better to have newspapers and lack a government | 
than to have a government and be without newspapers. Yet we find him 
in his seventieth year writing to John Adams: “I have given up news- 


papers in exchange for Tacitus and Thucydides, for Newton and Euclid, 
and I find myself much the happier.”. . . 
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. Every student of the motion picture has been impressed with the great 
-esourcefulness of this medium. The movie producer is a maker almost 
to the extent of the poet, for he is working with a means capable of trans- 
forming subject matter. His production carries the evaluative power 
jmplicit in all dramatic representation, and it is, in the usual course of 
iffairs, employed for purposes of entertainment. These two points bear 
onsideration. 

} Wenecd not speak of the enormous influence of this synoptic depiction 
bf life upon children and adolescents. That is a point concerning reti- 
fences and proprieties toward different classes of persons; our interest is 
jather in the deleterious effects of movie-going upon even adult mentali- 
ties that find satisfaction in it. That the public as a whole misses the issue 
of the motion picture’s influence can be seen from its attitude toward 
écensorship. For what the public is reconciled to seeing censored are just 
the little breaches of decorum which fret bourgeois respectability and 
jsense of security. The truth is that these are so far removed from the 
eart of the problem that they could well be ignored. The thing that 
eeds to be censored is not the length of the kisses but the egotistic, selfish, 
land self-flaunting hero; not the relative proportion of undraped breast 
put the flippant, vacuous-minded, and also egotistic heroine. Let us not 
orry about the jokes of dubious propriety; let us rather object to the 
iwhole story, with its complacent assertion of the virtues of materialist 
bociety. We are speaking here, of course, from the fundamental point of 
iview. A censorship of the movies, to be worthy of the name, would mean 
ja complete reinterpretation of most of their themes, for the beliefs which 
janderlie virtually every movie story are precisely the ones which are hur- 
tying us on to perdition. The entire globe is becoming imbued with the 
otion that there is something normative about the insane sort of life 
flived in New York and Hollywood—even after that life has been exag- 
zerated to suit the morbid appetite of the thrill-seeker. 

| The spurious nature of the “interest” of the ordinary movie shows an 
indifference to the real issues of life. The producer, in order to make his 
offerings attractions, that is, in order to make them beguiling, must 
oresent them as slick and false as advertising. It has been said that tragedy 
is for aristocrats, comedy is for bourgeoisie, and farce is for peasants. 
What percentage of the output of motion-picture factories can qualify as 
jragedy? With the animated cartoon, a growing percentage qualifies as 
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farce. But romance and comedy—these measure the depth of the world | 
which movie audiences wish to see.... 

The primary effect of the radio is to disorder further our picture of the : 
world by diminishing the opportunity for genuine selection (in its system \f 
of programs it has achieved a “rationalization” which results in the wild- « 
ly irrational). One skims through a newspaper, practicing a certain art : 
of rejection; the movie he may stay away from, but the radio is insistently 
present; indeed the victims of this publicity are virtually hunted down. . 
In few public places do we escape it, and our neighbor’s loud-speaker may 
penetrate the very sanctum of our privacy. In our listening, voluntary or ' 
not, we are made to grow accustomed to the weirdest of juxtapositions: 
the serious and the trivial, the comic and the tragic, follow one another in | 
mechanical sequence without real transition. During the recent war what 
person of feeling was not struck by the insanity of hearing advertisements 
for laxatives between announcements of the destruction of famous cities 
by aerial bombardment? Is it not a travesty of all sense to hear reports 
fraught with disaster followed by the comedy-variety with its cheap wit 
and arranged applause (this applause, of course, tells the listeners when 
to react and how and so further submerges them in massness). 

Here, it would seem, is the apotheosis; here is the final collapsing of 
values, a fantasia of effects, suggesting in its wild disorder the debris left 
by a storm. Here is the daily mechanical wrecking of hierarchy. 

Not to be overlooked in any gauging of influence is the voice of an- 
nouncer and commentator. The metaphysical dream of progress dictates 
the tone, which is one of cheery confidence, assuring us in the face of all _ 
contrary evidence that the best is yet to be. Recalling the war years once 
more, who has not heard the news of some terrible tragedy, which might 
stagger the imagination and cause the conscientious artist to hesitate at 
the thought of its depiction, given to the world in the same tone that 
commends a brand of soap or predicts fair weather for the morrow? 
There were commentators, it is true, who got the spirit of gravity into 
their speech, but behind them stood always the announcer, denying by 
his formula of regular inflection the poignancy of their message. The | 
radio, more than press or screen, is the cheerful liar. 

Thus the broadcast of chaos comes in a curious monotone. This is the | 
voice of the Hollow Men, who can see the toppling walls of Jerusalem, 
Athens, and Rome without enough soul to sense tragedy. It is the tone 
of those dead to sentiment. But this is as we predicted; the closer man 
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stands to ruin, the duller grows his realization; the annihilation of spirit- 
tal being precedes the destruction of temple walls. 

| The radio is, last of all, a prime instrument for discouraging the 
thought of participation. It is the natural monopoly of communication. 


i:dicts, what better means could there be? A national radio hookup is like 
the loud-speaker system of a battleship or a factory, from which the post 
jf command can transmit orders to every part. If we grant the assump- 
jions of the materialists that society must conform to the developments of 
tcience, we may as well prepare ourselves for the monolithic state... 

i Seen from another point of view, the Great Stereopticon is a transla- 
lion into actuality of Plato’s celebrated figure of the cave. The defect of 
the prisoners, let us recall, is that they cannot perceive the truth. The wall 
Joefore them, on which the shadows play, is the screen on which press, 
notion picture, and radio project their account of life. The chains which 
#ceep the prisoners from turning their heads are the physical monopoly 
ivhich the engines of publicity naturally possess. And is it not pathetically 
Srue that these victims, with their limited vision, are “in the habit of con- 
erring honors among themselves to those who are quickest to observe 
‘Nhe passing shadows and to remark which of them went before and 
ivhich followed after, and which were together”? 

| The result is that insulation by technology has made the task of dis- 
jeminating wisdom more difficult since Plato’s day. In Athenian sophis- 
Bry and demagoguery Plato faced evils of the same kind, but they could 
tot work behind such strategic entrenchment, and it was hardly as dif- 
Iicult for the wise man to make himself heard in centers of influence. 
Nothing is more natural than that, in an age dominated by materialism, 
futhority should attach to those who possess. What chance today, to 
daake the situation concrete, has a street-corner preacher, without means 
Yad without institutional sponsorship, in competition with the glib asser- 
‘ons of a radio oracle? The denizens of the cave have never been so firmly 
nchained as in this age, which uses liberty as a veritable incantation. 

1, There are, it is true, certain hopeful signs of restiveness growing out of 
Jur condition. Most of us have observed among ordinary people a deep 
laspicion of propaganda since the first World War. The lesson of that 
Hisillusionment has lasted surprisingly. So intense has been this distrust 
‘hat during the recent conflict the most authentic stories of outrages, 
: jocumented and proved in every possible way, either were met with out- 
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right disbelief or were accepted gingerly and with reservations. The com: - 
mon man realizes that he has been misled and that there are those who ) 
would mislead him again; but, lacking analytical power, he tends to 
group every instance of organized expression with propaganda. In times j 
of peace, too, he has exhibited a certain hardheaded resistance to attempts } 
to drive or cajole him. We have seen in this country politicians elected | 
in the face of almost unanimous press opposition; we note oftentimes a | 
cagey dismissal of the obvious falsification in advertising, and I have 
heard simple men remark that newspapers should not print items of a | 
private and distressing nature such as we have classified as obscene. __ 

In serious writing, too, there are some hopeful portents of change. . 
It has been noted how modern poets have reacted against the debased | 
coinage of cliché language; and indications appear in other types of liter-- 
ature that the middle-class world picture is being abandoned. Perhaps § 
Arthur Koestler is right: as the bourgeois novel flickers out, an entirely 
new type of writer is destined to appear: “airmen, revolutionaries, adven- 
turers, men who lead the dangerous life.” Such, indeed, seem Silone, 
Saint-Exupéry, Hemingway. They will carry the gift for reflection into¢ 
experiences of intense physical distress, and they will emerge with a more 
genuine contempt for materialist explanations than has been seen for’ 
centuries. When Saint-Exupéry, for example, declares that “the physical 
drama itself cannot touch us until someone points out its spiritual sense,” 
he makes an affirmation of tragedy and significance. In a way, these men 
have the same recourse as medieval mystics, who, in suffering, caught the: 
vision. And, since their faith has been tested by fire, they cannot be intim-: 
idated by those things which reduce the armchair philosopher to meek-: 
ness. They have broken through the falsity and have returned to tell that! 
the world is not at all what it has been made to seem—not after one has! 
cut loose from security and comfort and achieved a kind of freedom far: 
different from that promised by bee liberals, who are themselves : 
pushing slides into the Stereopticon. .. | 

In summary, the plea that the oe motion picture, and radio justify 
themselves by keeping people well informed turns out to be misleading. 
If one thinks merely of facts and of vivid sensations, the claim has some} 
foundation, but if he thinks of encouragement to meditation, the contrary} 
rather is true. For by keeping the time element continuously present— 
and one may recall Henry James’s description of journalism as criticism 
of the moment at the moment—they discourage composition and so pro- 
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